CHAPTER   II
LIFE IN ENGLAND
1865-1868
To Pherozeshah the voyage was one long misery. He was a bad
sailor, and suffered all the agonies of sea-sickness. He had a
thoroughly miserable time, and when the boat touched at Aden, he
heaved a sigh of relief. The genius of Lesseps had not yet given the
world the Suez Canal, which brought England nearer to India,
and at the same time divided the two more completely than ever.
The passengers had to cross over by rail from Suez to Cairo, and
then on to Alexandria. Sir Alexander Grant and his young charges
spent a couple of days at Marseilles, and later on in the gay capital
of France, then at the height of her prosperity, and fyll of the
splendour of the Napoleonic regime. After some cfowded hours,
during which the youthful visitors saw a new world bursting upon
their wondering eyes, they crossed the Channel. It was a terrible
ordeal for Pherozeshah. The passage was rough, and he suffered so
greatly from the effects of sea-sickness that the doctor afterwards
said another hour of it might have killed him. But the Fates were
kind to him and to India, and once he was on land, he quickly
recovered. It was some time before Pherozeshah settled down in his
new surroundings. For a short while he stayed with Mr. Dadabhai
Naoroji, who had gone to England as a partner in a prosperous firm
of merchants, and was just embarking on his most remarkable
political career. Afterwards, boarding arrangements were made with
Professor Key, the Head Master of University College School and a
Latin scholar of considerable reputation.
There were not many Indians in London at the time, but they
were congenial spirits. Circumstanced as they were, they were
thrown much into each other's society. None the less, they moved
about largely, and saw a great deal of the world around them. The
dress that Pherozeshah and his immediate associates affected, though
elegant, was a curious compromise between Western and Eastern